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Reactive  structures  have  been  characterized  in  a  steady  laminar,  unidimensional  mixing  layer  on  a  dense 
grid  of  parameters  in  moderate  or  intense  low-oxygen  dilution  (MILD)  combustion  conditions  with  hot 
and  diluted  fuel.  The  structures  have  been  studied  in  terms  of  temperature  and  heat  release  profiles  in 
a  mixture  fraction  space  for  various  ranges  of  stretch  rates  and  for  two  reference  pressures  (1  and 
10  bar)  using  a  standard  code  and  standard  kinetic  scheme. 

In  the  analysis  of  reactive  structure  three  synthetic  characteristics  have  been  pointed  out  in  previous 
works  as  discriminative  for  the  occurrence  of  different  combustion  regimes.  Such  characteristics  are  the 
thickness  of  the  oxidation  structures,  the  presence/absence  of  a  pyrolysis  region  and  the  correlation/no 
correlation  of  the  regions  of  maximum  heat  release  with  those  at  which  the  mixture  is  stoichiometric.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  same  criteria,  maps  of  regimes  have  been  built  up  on  a  inlet  fuel  temperature  -  temperature 
increase  plane  for  fixed  stretch  rates  and  different  pressures. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  diffusion  controlled  regimes  of  Hot  Diluted  Fuel,  analysed  in  this  paper, 
MILD  combustion  conditions  are  characterized  by  flame  thickening  and  pyrolysis  depression,  which  are 
also  typical  of  flameless  combustion.  In  addition,  the  region  of  maximum  heat  release  has  a  generally  high 
level  of  correlation  with  the  stoichiometric  regions.  Thus,  MILD  combustion  regime  differs  from  MILD 
combustion  regime  found  in  other  diffusion  controlled  regimes  where  the  region  of  maximum  heat  release 
is  generally  not  correlated  with  the  stoichiometric  regions.  In  the  case  presented  in  this  paper,  only  a  sec¬ 
ond  solution,  corresponding  to  a  very  low  conversion  occurring  in  a  very  wide  stretch-rate  range,  shows  no 
correlation  between  heat  release  and  stoichiometric  mixture  fraction.  This  behavior  has  been  attributed  to 
the  oxidative  pyrolysis  of  methane. 

At  atmospheric  pressure,  the  flameless  characteristics  extend  to  a  low  level  of  preheating,  provided  that 
the  fuel  is  diluted,  with  a  consequently  low  level  of  temperature  increase,  thus  confirming  that  MILD  and 
flameless  regimes  are  not  coincident  in  all  possible  feeding  conditions. 

In  general,  the  results  obtained  in  these  Hot-Fuel-Diluted-Fuel  conditions  are  consistent  with  and 
extend  those  reported  in  the  literature  for  Hot-Oxidant-Diluted-Fuel,  Hot-Oxidant  and  Diluted-Fuel  con¬ 
ditions,  supporting  the  assertion  that  these  inlet  parameters  are  a  suitable  choice  for  the  definition  of  MILD 
combustion. 

©  2012  The  Combustion  Institute.  Published  by  Elsevier  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 


1.  Introduction 

In  a  survey  of  potential  solutions  for  the  mitigation  of  environ¬ 
mental  problems,  moderate  or  intense  low-oxygen  dilution  (MILD) 
combustion  represents  a  flexible  and  clean  process  that  offers  a 
trade-off  between  the  optimization  of  fuel  conversion  and  effi¬ 
ciency  while  avoiding  drastic  changes  in  the  configuration  of  tradi¬ 
tional  plants  [1]. 

MILD  combustion  has  been  rigorously  defined  as  a  process  for 
which  “the  inlet  temperature  of  the  reactant  mixture  is  higher  than 
mixture  self  ignition  temperature  whereas  the  maximum  allowable 
temperature  increase  with  respect  to  inlet  temperature  during 
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combustion  is  lower  than  mixture  self  ignition  temperature”  [2]. 
In  other  words,  MILD  combustion  occurs  when  highly  pre-heated 
and  very  diluted  reactants  are  combined;  thus,  it  refers  to  well- 
identified  range  of  inlet  parameters.  From  a  practical  point  of  view, 
such  conditions  can  be  obtained  in  several  ways  according  to  the 
typologies  of  the  processes  and  systems  involved.  For  example, 
premixed  fuel/air  mixtures  can  be  ignited  by  hot  products  via  inter¬ 
nal  or  external  gas  recirculation  in  a  combustion  chamber.  In  this 
case,  experimental  [3]  and  numerical  [4]  tests  that  were  carried 
out  on  a  steady  unidimensional  diffusive  layer  demonstrated  an 
extension  of  the  reactive  regions  by  increasing  the  temperature 
and  dilution  up  to  the  point  where  the  reaction  zone  overcomes 
the  stagnation  point.  This  characteristic  justifies  the  classification 
of  the  relative  reactive  structure  as  Homogeneous  Charge  Diffusion 
Ignition  (HCDI)  [4]. 
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The  analysis  of  the  steady  diffusion  layer  obtained  from  a  fuel 
flow  impinging  on  an  oxidant  jet  requires  a  higher  level  of  accuracy 
with  respect  to  the  premixed  case  because  various  types  of  condi¬ 
tions  must  be  considered  to  fit  the  MILD  combustion  feed  param¬ 
eters.  Furthermore,  in  such  configurations,  the  fuel  and/or  the 
oxidant  can  be  diluted  and  pre-heated,  resulting  in  four  combina¬ 
tions  that  yield  different  reactive  structures.  Experiments  carried 
out  under  specific  conditions  [3,5-7]  demonstrated  unusual 
behavior.  For  example,  ignition  kernels  were  observed  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  mixture  fraction  regions  where  they  were  not  expected 
to  be.  In  this  framework,  a  systematic  analysis  of  the  classification 
of  the  phenomenology  occurring  in  the  different  configurations 
was  examined.  Hot-Oxidant-Diluted-Fuel  fed  conditions,  typical 
of  applications  where  low  calorific  value  fuels  are  used,  were  pre¬ 
viously  analyzed  for  both  low  and  high  molecular  weight  paraffins 
[8,9]  as  well  as  hydrogen  [12,13]  and  their  mixture  with  hydrogen 
[10,11].  It  was  noted  that,  in  MILD  combustion  regimes,  the  reac¬ 
tive  structure  does  not  exhibit  the  characteristics  of  a  standard  dif¬ 
fusion  flame.  It  widens  significantly,  whereas  the  typical  pyrolytic 
region  disappears.  Simultaneously  and  remarkably,  the  position  of 
the  oxidative  structure  in  mixture  fraction  space  is  not  correlated 
to  the  location  of  the  stoichiometric  mixture  fraction.  It  shifts  to¬ 
ward  the  hot  side,  in  the  region  of  the  lean  mixture  fractions, 
whereas  the  stoichiometric  mixture  fraction  moves  in  the  direction 
of  the  diluted  reactants.  This  structure  supports  the  occurrence  of 
the  Hot-Diluted-Diffusion-Ignition  process.  Results  obtained  for 
the  Hot-Oxidant-Diluted-Oxidant  configuration  confirm  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  mixture  fraction  region  that  is  covered  by  the  reaction 
and  the  disappearance  of  the  pyrolysis  region.  However,  both  the 
reactive  region  and  the  stoichiometric  mixture  fraction  shift  to¬ 
ward  the  hot  and  diluted  reactant,  which  is  the  oxidant  jet  in  this 
case.  Therefore,  no  correlation  between  the  maximum  reaction 
activity  and  the  stoichiometric  mixture  fraction  occurs  only  in 
the  very  diluted  case  [9]. 

The  present  work  aims  to  conclude  the  categorization  and  char¬ 
acterization  of  the  reactive  structures  in  the  diffusive  configura¬ 
tion,  dealing  with  a  fed  condition  corresponding  to  the  Hot-Fuel- 
Diluted-Fuel  counter  flowing  jets.  Any  other  combination  of  the 
dilution  and  heating  of  not  premixed  reactants  can  be  traced  back 
to  one  of  the  cases  analyzed  in  the  past  [8,9]  or  in  this  paper. 

Processes  controlled  by  Hot-Fuel-Diluted-Fuel  oxidation  can  oc¬ 
cur  locally  in  several  practical  systems.  Examples  include  aspects 
of  coal  combustion  and  low  heating  value  fuel  oxidation.  In  the 
first  example,  gasified  diluted  products  can  be  oxidized  by  the 
fresh  air.  In  the  second  example,  the  oxidation  occurs  in  the  down¬ 
stream  region  of  the  system,  where  reformed  low  calorific  value 
fuel  is  produced  by  thermo-chemical  processes  from  raw  materi¬ 
als.  The  indirect  combustion  fuel  is  injected  into  the  internal  recir¬ 
culation  zone  (i.e.,  the  flue  gas  region  where  oxygen  is  completely 
absent)  and  prepares  the  fuel  mixture  for  the  following  oxidation 
in  Hot-Fuel-Diluted-Fuel  conditions. 

The  analysis  has  been  carried  out  following  the  same  approach 
as  the  two  previous  companion  papers  on  Hot-Oxidant-Diluted- 
Fuel  [8]  and  Hot-Oxidant-Diluted-Oxidant  [9,10]  conditions.  This 
approach  consists  of  detailed  simulations  of  the  thermochemical 
patterns  in  a  dense  grid  of  input  parameters  synthetized  in  regimes 
diagrams,  and  it  differs  from  the  other  approaches  only  in  the  inlet 
conditions.  Therefore,  the  results  are  tightly  comparable  with  one 
another  and  the  discussion  of  their  implications  extends  the  con¬ 
ceptual  framework  that  was  previously  outlined. 

2.  Formulation  of  the  problem  and  the  numerical  method 

The  structure  of  the  reaction  zones  developing  in  a  steady  uni¬ 
dimensional  diffusive  layer  was  analyzed  by  considering  the 


opposed  jets  configuration.  The  system  is  schematized  in  Fig.  1. 
The  Hot-Fuel-Diluted-Fuel  [9]  conditions  refer  to  a  pre-heated 
and  diluted  methane-nitrogen  flow,  characterized  by  an  inlet  tem¬ 
perature  (T0).  velocity  (vQ)  and  a  fuel  molar  fraction  (X/)  that  is  fed 
toward  an  opposed  flow  of  air  at  ambient  temperature  (T,n).  The 
flow  rates  of  the  opposed  jets  were  set  in  such  a  way  that  their 
kinetic  energies  are  equal,  meaning  that  the  stagnation  point  in 
frozen  conditions  always  occurs  in  the  middle  of  the  two  inlet  sec¬ 
tions  in  each  condition  considered.  Numerical  analysis  was  carried 
out  using  the  Oppdif  module  of  the  ChemKin  [15]  package.  A  mix¬ 
ture-averaged  formula  has  been  used  for  diffusion  velocities  by 
including  also  the  thermal  diffusion.  An  evaluation  of  the  various 
reaction  mechanisms  present  in  literature  [16-19]  indicated  that 
they  have  equivalent  predictive  capability  on  the  reactive  structure 
in  the  condition  considered.  This  question  was  discussed  in  the 
previous  work  [8].  To  ensure  correspondence  with  the  previous 
papers  [4,8,9],  GRI  3.0  was  chosen  in  the  numerical  analysis 
described  below.The  structure  of  the  reactive  zone  was  analyzed 
by  following  the  temperature  (T)  and  heat  release  rate  ( h )  profiles 
as  a  function  of  the  mixture  fraction  (Z).  The  mixture  fraction  only 
depends  on  the  inlet  conditions  of  both  flows  and  allows  for  fol¬ 
lowing  the  reactive  structure  in  dependence  of  the  local  composi¬ 
tion  [20].  The  advantage  of  describing  the  behavior  of  reactive 
structure  in  the  mixture  fraction  space  with  respect  to  other 
parameters  such  as  local  equivalence  ratio,  has  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  independence  of  Z  on  the  fuel  stoichiometry.  Such  an  indepen¬ 
dency  enables  a  deeper  analysis  of  the  reactive  structures  and  an 
easier  evaluation  of  their  variation  with  respect  to  fed  composition, 
as  already  shown  in  previous  works.  However,  it  is  simple  to  obtain 
the  trend  as  function  of  local  equivalence  ratio  due  to  its  simple 
relation  with  mixture  fraction  [21].  For  the  standard  inlet  condi¬ 
tions  (corresponding  to  undiluted  jets  and  Tin  =  T0  =  300  K),  T  and 
h  profiles  were  reported  in  Fig.  1  with  solid  and  dashed  lines, 
respectively.From  Z  =  0  and  Tin  =  300  K,  the  temperature  rapidly  in¬ 
creases  up  to  a  maximum  of  approximately  2220  I<  at  a  stoichiom¬ 
etric  value  of  Z  =  Zst  -  0  .055.  Hereafter,  T  smoothly  decreases  as  Z 
increases,  reaching  T0  at  Z=  1.  From  Z  =  0,  the  related  h  sharply 
increases  up  to  a  maximum  that  occurs  at  the  location  of  the  max¬ 
imum  temperature  at  Zst  -  0  .055.  This  trend  supports  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  exothermic  reactions  that  mainly  lead  to  the  formation 
of  intermediate  or  to  products  of  oxidation.  The  h  value  then  drops 
toward  a  negative  minimum,  which  occurs  at  approximately 
Z  =  0.08.  It  becomes  zero  for  Z  =  0.1 7  and  remains  at  this  value  until 
Z  =  1 .  The  range  of  Z  corresponding  to  the  negative  values  of  h  iden¬ 
tifies  the  region  where  endothermic  reactions  dominate.  It  is  worth 
noting  for  the  following  analysis  that  the  stoichiometric  mixture 
fraction,  equal  to  0.055  in  the  undiluted  case,  shifts  toward  higher 
Z  values  as  the  dilution  increases.  This  phenomenon  is  clearly  seen 
in  Fig.  2,  where  Zst  has  been  reported  as  function  of  the  fuel  molar 
fraction  in  the  combustible  jet.Detailed  simulations  were 
performed  over  wide  range  of  both  Tin  and  dilution  of  the  fuel  jet 
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Fig.  1.  Schematization  of  steady  unidimensional  diffusive  layer  configuration. 
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Fig.  2.  Dependence  of  Zst  on  fuel  molar  fraction  in  a  combustible  jet. 


and  strain  rate  I<0  =  ^  in  adiabatic  conditions,  corresponding  to 
1  bar  and  10  bar. 

It  has  to  be  highlighted  that  the  chosen  configuration  also  aims 
to  reproduce  the  reactive  structures  both  on  macro  scale  and  on 
local  scale.  In  the  latter  case  it  represents  what  occurs  in  a  reactive 
structure  locally  present  in  a  real  system  of  combustion. 


3.  Results 

The  effects  of  dilution  and  pre-heating  of  the  fuel  flow  can  be 
seen  at  a  glance  by  analyzing  the  synopsis  of  the  temperature 
and  heat  release  profiles  reported  in  Figs.  3  and  4.  In  Fig.  3,  the  T 
(upper  part)  and  h  (lower  part)  profiles,  computed  for  a  pre-heat¬ 
ing  temperature  of  1400  K,  v0  =  100  cm/s  and  p  =  10bar,  are  re¬ 
ported  as  a  function  of  Z  on  curves  parametric  in  X/,  over  a  range 
from  1  to  0.02.  Both  T  and  h  are  represented  by  solid  lines  that  in¬ 
crease  their  thickness  withXp  The  dots  reported  on  the  heat  release 
curves  indicate  the  value  of  h  at  Zst  for  each  Xf  considered.  On  the 
same  figure,  the  frozen  temperature  is  also  reported  with  a  dashed 
line.  The  temperature  profile  obtained  forX/  =  1,  i.e.,  when  no  dilu¬ 
tion  is  considered,  is  very  similar  in  shape  to  the  one  reported  for 
standard  conditions  in  Fig.  1,  although  in  this  case,  T  reaches  a 
higher  maximum  value  of  2340  K  for  Z  =  0.053,  due  to  fuel  pre¬ 
heating.  The  temperature  then  decreases  down  to  T0  =  1400  K  for 
Z=l.  It  is  interesting  to  highlight  that  the  frozen  temperature 
shows  an  opposite  trend  with  respect  to  T  because  it  increases  with 
Z.  The  h  profile  at  X/  =  1  sharply  increases  up  to  an  absolute  maxi¬ 
mum  at  Z  =  0.053.  It  then  decreases  and  exhibits  a  small  shoulder 
at  Z  =  0.062,  which  is  slightly  higher  than  the  Zst  =  0.055  that  makes 
the  oxidative  region  slightly  larger  toward  a  higher  Z.  This  differ¬ 
ence  also  results  in  a  shift  of  the  pyrolytic  region.  In  fact,  the  min¬ 
imum  of  h  occurs  at  Z  =  0.1,  then  it  comes  back  to  zero  at  Z  =  0.45. 
Increasing  fuel  dilution  enhances  the  differences  with  respect  to 
the  standard  conditions.  For  X/  =  0.7,  the  maximum  of  T  shifts  to¬ 
ward  a  higher  Z  (Z  =  0.089),  very  close  to  Z^=0  7  =  0.0925.  The  sub¬ 
sequent  temperature  decrease  is  slightly  smoother  than  that 
observed  in  the  absence  of  dilution.  Consequently,  the  oxidative  re¬ 
gion  in  the  related  h  profile  shifts  and  widens.  Again,  it  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  presence  of  a  positive  maximum  at  Z  =  0.089 
(which  is  slightly  lower  than  zf/  °7)  and  by  a  more  pronounced 
shoulder  at  Z  =  0.105.  The  pyrolytic  region  enlarges  slightly  as  Z  in¬ 
creases,  although  the  main  effect  of  dilution  is  a  decrease  of  the 
absolute  value  of  the  minimum  h.  This  behavior  is  even  more 
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Fig.  3.  T  and  h  vs.  Z,  parametric  on  X/  at  p  =  10  bar. 
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Fig.  4.  T  and  h  vs.  Z,  parametric  on  Xf  at  p  =  1  bar. 


pronounced  when  decreasing  X/,  which  makes  the  pyrolytic  region 
vanish  for  X/ values  lower  than  0.1. 

The  evolution  of  the  oxidative  structure  becomes  more  complex 
when  varying  the  fuel  dilution.The  reactive  structure  continues  to 
shift  toward  a  higher  Z  following  the  shift  of  Zst  by  decreasing 
X/.The  most  relevant  effect  of  the  dilution  increase  is  the  evolution 
of  the  shoulder  at  the  right  side  of  the  maximum  of  h.  For  X/=  0.25, 
this  shoulder  gains  in  magnitude  and  becomes  a  relative  maximum 
that  reaches  the  same  value  of  the  first  maximum  forX/=  0.2.  A  fur¬ 
ther  decrease  of  Xf  makes  the  second  peak  the  largest.  The  first 
peak,  in  turn,  slowly  reduces  to  be  embedded  in  the  remaining 
structure  for  Xf=  0.07.  Simultaneously,  a  significant  flame  thicken¬ 
ing  occurs  while  the  pyrolytic  region  disappears.  The  increase  of 
dilution  level  makes  the  part  of  the  mixing  layer  where  the  compo¬ 
sition  allows  for  ignition,  shift  towards  a  region  characterized  by  a 
higher  frozen  temperature.For  still  higher  dilution  levels,  h  profiles 
exhibit  only  a  single  maximum  that  decreases  in  intensity  with  Xf. 
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However,  the  oxidative  region  moves  toward  a  higher  Z,  and  this 
shift  occurs  in  the  same  direction  with  respect  to  Zst-  For  example, 
the  maximum  h  computed  for  Xf=  0.05  occurs  at  Z  =  0.65,  whereas 
Zj ~  =  0.66.At  1  bar,  the  T  and  h  profiles  retain  their  main  char¬ 
acteristics,  although  minor  differences  can  be  found  (Fig.  4).  Also, 
in  this  case,  h  profiles  show  two  maxima  from  Xf=  1  to  0.15.  From 
Xf=  0.10,  the  first  maximum  turns  into  a  shoulder  on  the  left  side  of 
the  curve  that  persists  up  to  Xf=  0.05.  The  oxidative  region  shifts 
toward  a  higher  Z.  No  substantial  differences  can  be  identified  in 
the  evolution  of  the  pyrolytic  region.  It  is  present  atX/=  1  and  then 
it  decreases  up  to  disappear  atX/  =  0.15.  T  and  h ,  as  reported  so  far, 
refer  to  a  steady  state  solution  with  a  significant  fuel  conversion. 
However,  for  most  of  the  fuel  temperature  range  explored,  the  sys¬ 
tem  has  two  different  steady  states,  having  strongly  different  oxi¬ 
dative  structures.  In  Fig.  5,  the  h  profiles  obtained  for  the  two 
steady  states  at  To  =  1200K,  X/  =  0.5  and  p  =  10bar  are  shown. 
The  solid  line  represents  the  solution  corresponding  to  a  high  fuel 
conversion  that  is  very  similar  to  the  ones  analyzed  above.The  pro¬ 
file  related  to  the  very  low  fuel  conversion,  reported  in  Fig.  5  with  a 
dashed  line,  is  very  different.  Low  fuel  conversion  solution  is  a  sta¬ 
ble  solution  that  is  obtainable  in  properly  inlet  conditions.  In  fact, 
while  in  the  standard  case,  the  methane  results  totally  converted  in 
the  oxidation  region,  in  the  low  conversion  solution,  the  methane 
conversion  decrease  monotonically  by  increasing  mixture  fraction. 
In  this  case,  the  heat  is  released  at  very  high  Z  values.  The  heat  re¬ 
lease  rate  peaks  at  Z  =  0.88.  Moreover,  the  characteristic  values 
reached  by  heat  release  rate  in  this  case  are  an  order  of  magnitude 
lower  than  in  the  case  of  the  high  fuel  conversion.  In  contrast  with 
the  high  fuel  conversion  profile,  the  dashed  line  shows  a  reactive 
structure  covering  a  wide  range  of  Z  and  is  totally  uncorrelated 
with  the  stoichiometric  mixture  fraction.  In  fact,  it  occurs  at  the 
fuel  side  of  the  stagnation  point.The  double  stable  solutions  are 
present  over  a  wide  range  of  T0  and  dilution,  and  this  characteristic 
is  also  maintained  at  different  values  of  I<0,  as  indicated  by  the 
analysis  of  Fig.  6.This  figure  reproduces  the  peak  values  of  h  as  a 
function  of  I<0  up  to  300  s"1.  These  values  were  computed  at 
Xf=  0.7,  p  =  1  bar  for  three  different  T0.  In  each  plot,  the  higher 
branch  indicates  h  related  to  the  high  conversion  solution,  whereas 
the  lower  branch  indicates  h  corresponding  to  the  low  fuel  conver¬ 
sion.  Both  the  low  and  high  conversion  steady  states  are  obtained 
for  each  value  of  I<0,  up  to  approximately  250  s"1.  For  higher  values 
of  K0,  only  the  low  conversion  solution  was  found.  Moreover,  the 
low  conversion  solution  has  heat  release  increasing  by  increasing 
T0,  from  T0  =  1200  K  to  T0  =  1600  K.Based  on  the  typology  of  the 
heat  release  profiles  reported  in  Figs.  3  and  4,  an  overall  character- 
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Fig.  5.  h  profiles  for  high  and  low  conversion  solution  at  T0  =  1200  K  and  X/=  0.5. 
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Fig.  6.  h  vs.  K0  for  different  inlet  temperatures  at  Xf=  0.7. 


ization  of  the  combustion  regimes  occurring  under  the  different 
feed  conditions  was  carried  out.  This  analysis  follows  the  same  ap¬ 
proach  that  was  applied  in  the  previous  papers,  related  to  Hot-Oxi- 
dant-Diluted-Fuel  and  Hot-Oxidant-Diluted-Oxidant  inlet 
conditions.  Thus,  it  produces  a  map  of  behavior  as  a  function  of 
the  inlet  parameters,  i.e.,  T0  and  the  dilution  level.  The  latter  factor 
is  taken  into  account  by  considering  the  maximum  allowable  tem¬ 
perature  increment  AT  for  the  corresponding  feed  conditions.  The 
T0-AT  plane  obtained  for  Tin  =  300  K,  I(0  =  50  s"1  and  p  =  10  bar  is 
reported  in  Fig.  7.  In  both  cases,  T0  ranged  from  600  K  to  2400  K, 
whereas  AT  ranged  from  600  K  to  2000  K.  At  p  =  10  bar  (Fig.  7), 
the  map  is  divided  in  four  main  regions  that  are  analogous  to  the 
maps  outlined  for  the  Hot-Oxidant-Diluted-Fuel  and  Hot-Oxi- 
dant-Diluted-Oxidant  cases.  The  thresholds  between  the  combus¬ 
tion  regions  have  been  obtained  by  analyzing  the  shape  or 
intensity  of  temperature  and/or  of  heat  release  profiles.  The  region 
corresponding  to  the  lowest  T0  and  AT,  in  the  lower-left  part  of  the 
map,  identifies  the  conditions  at  which  “no  combustion”  takes 
place.  In  this  case  the  temperature  profile  obtained  coincides  with 
frozen  temperature  and  the  heat  release  rate  is  zero  in  the  whole 
range  of  mixture  fraction.  It  extends  up  to  T0  =  Tin,  which  is 
the  ignition  temperature  of  methane  at  p  =  10bar.  In  the  same 
range  of  T0,  an  increase  of  AT  leads  to  the  combustion  regime 
sustained  by  the  “feed-back”  of  chemical  species  and  heat  from 
the  flame  front,  such  as  is  observed  in  systems  working  in  tradi¬ 
tional  conditions.  In  this  case,  a  flame  structure  that  is  typical  of 
diffusive  flames  stabilizes.  The  oxidative  region,  centered  near  ZStf 
is  then  followed  by  a  pyrolytic  region.  The  feed-back  combustion 
progressively  approaches  the  high  temperature  combustion  by 
increasing  the  pre-heating  temperature  of  fuel.  In  this  case,  the 
structure  of  the  flame  enlarges  over  a  wider  range  of  Z  while 
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Fig.  7.  Combustion  regimes  at  p  =  10  bar,  Tin  =  300  K  and  I<0  =  50  s  L 

keeping  the  main  features  of  feed-back  combustion  structures.  The 
presence  of  the  dashed  region  express  that  there  is  a  gradual  shift 
between  “feed-back”  and  high  temperature  regimes  without  a 
threshold  effect.  This  phenomenon  is  different  from  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  transitional  region  in  the  Hot-Oxidant-Diluted-Fuel  case 
[8]  where  the  transitional  region  was  associated  with  the  existence 
of  multiple  steady  states. 

From  the  high  temperature  combustion  regime,  a  decrease  of 
AT  leads  to  a  further  widening  of  the  reactive  structure  to  reach 
the  MILD  combustion  area,  where  the  pyrolytic  region  is  no  longer 
noticeable  in  the  reactive  structure.  These  two  characteristics  are 
related  to  “flameless”  combustion,  as  indicated  by  the  map. 

To  better  understand  the  change  of  reactive  structure  in  the 
shift  from  high  temperature  combustion  to  MILD,  analysis  on  the 
partial  heat  release  rates  related  to  single  species  has  been  carried 
out  by  considering  the  chemical  species  as  markers  of  the  different 
combustion  phases.  A  preliminary  analysis  has  suggested  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  key  species  that  most  significantly  contribute  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  global  heat  release  in  the  various  steps  of  the  pro- 
cess.In  Figs.  8  and  9,  heat  release  profiles  related  to  the  production 
of  CO,  C02,  C2H2  and  FI20  (computed  at  1400  K,  and  10  bar)  have 
been  reported  for  X/=  1  and  X/  =  0.02  (along  with  the  overall  h).\n 
particular,  Fig.  8  indicates  the  heat  release  distribution  in  the  Z 
coordinate  for  a  system  in  which  the  fuel  flow  is  not  diluted  and 
is  pre-heated  to  1400  K.  The  pressure  is  10  bar  and  the  strain  rate 
is  50  s-1.  In  the  map  of  behavior,  reported  in  Fig.  7,  such  conditions 
fall  into  the  high  temperature  combustion  region  because  no  dilu¬ 
tion  and  high  inlet  temperatures  are  considered.  The  global  heat 
release,  reported  in  black,  extends  into  the  Z  range,  from  values 
near  0  to  0.2.The  global  h  maximum  value  occurs  in  conjunction 
with  Z,  where  H20,  CO  and  C02  exhibit  their  maxima.For 
Z  >  0.054,  the  heat  release  decreases,  reaching  a  minimum  negative 
value  at  Z  =  0.1.  Acetylene  heat  release  mainly  contributes  to  the 
negative  region  for  the  higher  values  of  Z.  In  this  region,  the  deple¬ 
tion  of  oxygen  and  the  relatively  high  temperatures  promote  endo¬ 
thermic  reactions,  such  as  methane  thermal  decomposition  or 
methyl  radical  recombination  and  dehydrogenation,  which  respec¬ 
tively  lead  to  the  formation  of  CH3  and  C2F12.  The  latter  product 
strongly  contributes  to  the  negative  value  of  h,  along  with  all  the 
C2  species  that  participate  in  the  reaction  channel  that  lead  to 
the  formation  of  C2H2. 

Analysis  of  the  partial  heat  release  indicates  that  the  structure 
of  the  oxidative  region  is  complex,  and  several  predominant  phases 
that  occur  during  the  oxidation  of  CH4  are  recognizable  in  relation 
to  the  local  composition  of  the  mixture  and  temperature. 


Fig.  8.  Global  heat  release  and  heat  release  relative  to  selected  species  at 
T0  =  1400  K  and  Xf=  1. 
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Fig.  9.  Global  heat  release  and  heat  release  relative  to  selected  species  at 
T0=  1400  K  and  Xf=  0.02. 

The  heat  release  shown  in  Fig.  9  is  indicative  of  the  MILD  com¬ 
bustion  regime.  The  global  heat  release  shows  a  single  peak  that 
occurs  at  a  Z  lower  than  the  stoichiometric  mixture  fraction.  Both 
the  global  h  and  the  heat  release  relative  to  H20,  CO,  C02  and 
C2H2  show  their  maximum  at  Z  =  0.73. 

The  low  fuel  content  and  the  low  heat  release  and  temperature 
values  do  not  favor  the  methyl  radical  recombination  reaction  to 
ethane,  resulting  in  a  depression  in  the  formation  of  C2  compounds. 
Furthermore,  no  predominant  pyrolytic  region  is  evident  in  the 
global  heat  release  profile,  and  both  the  oxidation  of  methyl  radi¬ 
cals  to  intermediate  species  and  the  full  conversion  of  methane 
occurs  almost  in  the  same  Z  range.  The  heat  release  associated  with 
these  reactions  compensates  for  and  overcomes  the  heat  detrac¬ 
tion  due  to  thermal  decomposition  and  dehydrogenation  reactions 
occurring  in  the  same  Z  range. 

The  main  result  that  can  be  inferred  from  the  analysis  of  the 
heat  release  profiles  reported  in  Figs.  8  and  9  is  that  the  oxidative 
structure  obtained  in  MILD  combustion  conditions  has  a  uniform 
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structure  that  is  different  from  the  structure  associated  with  high 
temperature  combustion.  This  conclusion  is  in  agreement  with 
the  nearly  homogeneous  temperature  and  concentration  profiles 
that  characterize  MILD  combustion  [22]. 

A  map  of  combustion  regimes  forp  =  1  bar  is  shown  in  Fig.  10.  It 
clearly  indicates  that  the  ranges  of  parameters  corresponding  to 
the  different  regimes  change  to  some  extent  while  keeping  the 
characteristics  of  the  four  main  regions.  Compared  to  the  case  of 
p  =  lObar  shown  in  Fig.  7,  a  new  feature  is  the  transitional  zone 
that  is  present  at  this  pressure  between  the  feed-back  combustion 
and  the  no-combustion  region.  The  flame  thickening  and  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  pyrolytic  region  justify  the  identification  of  such  a  transi¬ 
tional  zone  as  “flameless”  but  the  inlet  temperatures  that  are  lower 
that  the  ignition  one,  thus,  not  fitting  the  MILD  combustion  condi¬ 
tions  by  definition.  The  significance  of  this  classification  will  be 
better  clarified  in  the  discussion. 

4.  Discussion 

MILD  combustion  has  been  defined  in  the  literature  [1,2,22]  on 
the  basis  of  the  feeding  conditions.  It  is  a  combustion  process  in 
which  the  reactants  are  fed  in  such  a  way  that  the  frozen  temper¬ 
ature  of  the  system  is  higher  than  the  autoignition  for  part  of  the 
possible  mixture  fractions,  and  the  dilution  of  the  reactants  mix¬ 
ture  is  high  enough  such  that  the  maximum  theoretical  tempera¬ 
ture  increase  is  lower  than  the  autoignition  temperature  increase 
with  respect  to  room  temperature. 

The  peculiar  feeding  conditions  make  it  reasonable  to  expect 
that  outstanding  properties  (e.g.,  flameless,  noiseless,  and  pollu¬ 
tant  free)  should  occur.  Several  attempts  have  been  reported  to 
show  this  assumption  under  all  possible  feeding  configurations. 
Among  these  relevant  for  not  premixed  conditions  are  those  that 
were  obtained  in  counterflow  conditions  for  different  combina¬ 
tions  of  heating  and  dilution  of  the  reactants  [8,9]. 

It  has  been  shown  in  previous  papers  that,  when  the  two  feed¬ 
ing  conditions  (dilution  and  pre-heating),  are  obtained  separately 
for  the  two  reactants,  the  local  heat  release  spatial  structure  is 
quite  different  from  the  processes  that  are  known  as  “diffusion 
flames”.  In  fact,  in  contrast  from  diffusion  flames,  they  are  charac¬ 
terized  by  three  outstanding  characteristics: 

-  Pyrolysis  depression. 

-  Flame  thickening. 


-  No  correlation  of  the  stoichiometric  and  maximum  heat  release 
conditions. 

All  of  these  characteristics  are  signatures  of  a  special  situation 
that  can  occur  in  MILD  combustion  conditions.  In  particular,  it  is 
relevant  that  the  control  of  the  process  relies  on  the  heating  of 
one  reactant  and  not  on  the  autocatalytic  conditions  generated 
by  the  heat  released  due  to  oxidation.  This  peculiarity  has  been 
emphasized  by  the  use  of  a  specific  name  when  all  of  these  charac¬ 
teristics  occur:  FIot-Diluted-Diffusion-Ignition  (HDDI)  [8]. 

In  this  context,  it  is  straightforward  to  focus  on  the  main  result 
of  this  paper,  which  refers  to  the  third  and  last  kind  of  feeding  of  a 
counter-diffusion  oxidation  process  in  MILD  conditions  (Flot  Fuel 
Diluted  Fuel).  This  is  a  very  peculiar  process  that  is  like  the  other 
ones  reported  in  the  previous  papers  but  it  does  not  coincide  with 
a  HDDI  process  in  the  whole  range  of  occurrence.In  fact,  the  pyro¬ 
lysis  depression  and  the  flame  thickening  characteristics  have  been 
shown  to  occur  in  subregions  in  the  regime  diagrams  reported  in 
Figs.  7  and  10  approximately  in  the  parameter  range  in  which 
MILD  combustion  is  defined.  Instead,  the  third  characteristic,  i.e. 
the  no  correlation  of  the  stoichiometric  and  maximum  heat  release 
conditions,  is  only  occasionally  present  in  a  limited  part  of  the  do¬ 
main.  To  clarify  such  a  feature,  the  mixture  fraction  in  Fig.  1 1  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  maximum  heat  release  rate  (Zhm ax)  has  been 
reported  as  a  function  of  Zst  for  Hot-Oxidant-Diluted-Fuel  [8]  and 
Hot-Fuel-Diluted-Fuel  conditions.  The  no  correlation  of  the  stoichi¬ 
ometric  and  maximum  heat  release  is  clearly  visible  for  the  Hot- 
Oxidant-Diluted-Fuel  conditions.  As  a  matter  of  a  fact,  Zhmax  is 
nearly  coincident  with  Zst  up  to  a  particular  level  of  dilution.  This 
relation  ceases  to  hold  true  for  higher  Zst  because  an  increase  of 
dilution  (i.e.  of  Zst )  makes  Zh max  decrease,  meaning  that  Zst  and 
Zhmax  move  in  opposite  directions  on  the  Z  axis.  The  values  of  Z,imax 
for  the  configuration  presented  in  this  paper,  Hot-Fuel-Diluted- 
Fuel,  show  a  different  behavior.  This  variable  is  nearly  coincident 
with  Zst  up  to  Zst  =  0.66  (X/=  0.05).  Only  after  this  dilution  level 
does  Zhmax  shift  slightly  with  respect  to  Zst.  No  correlation  of  the 
stoichiometric  and  maximum  heat  release  conditions  is  not  a  novel 
characteristic  in  combustion  processes  because  it  has  been  identi¬ 
fied  in  the  ignition  processes  of  turbulent  non  premixed  flames 
[23], 


Fig.  11.  Profiles  of  Zhmax  as  a  function  of  Zst  for  two  different  configurations  at 
p  =  10  bar,  Tin  =  1400  K  and  K0  =  50  s_1. 
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This  study  provides  the  first  example  of  a  non-perfect 
coincidence  of  MILD  combustion  conditions  and  Hot-Diluted- 
Diffusion-Ignition  (HDDI)  conditions.  The  data  indicate  that  HDDI 
is  a  subregion  of  MILD  combustion  region.  In  fact,  pyrolysis 
depression  is  a  necessary  condition  to  yield  colorless  products 
[24].  However,  flame  thickening  is  a  necessary  condition  to  support 
distributed  flame  processes.  These  two  properties  (colorless  and 
distributed  flame)  have  been  frequently  reported  in  relation  to  com¬ 
bustion  regimes  that  are  classified  as  flameless  combustion  [25].  In 
these  regimes,  both  the  typical  “traditional”  features  of  visible  emis¬ 
sions  and  the  “front-like”  structure  of  oxidation  disappear.  Thus, 
these  two  properties  (flame  thickness  and  pyrolysis  depression) 
are  coincident  with  flameless  properties;  therefore,  the  domain  over 
which  they  occur  has  been  classified  as  flameless  regimes. 

Here  it  has  been  found  the  presence  of  the  flame  thickening/ 
pyrolysis  depression  outside  the  MILD  combustion  region.  In  fact, 
for  both  pressure  conditions,  they  also  occur  at  inlet  temperature 
lower  than  the  autoignition  one.  This  factor  is  clearly  indicated  in 
Fig.  10,  where  the  “flameless”  area  extends  in  the  narrow  penin¬ 
sula  on  the  left  side  relative  to  the  region  where  MILD  combustion 
is  defined.  This  feature  is  relevant  to  emphasize  that  the  main 
effect  of  the  dilution  is  to  slow  down  the  chemical  kinetics  of  both 
pyrolysis  and  oxidation,  as  well  as  to  lower  the  adiabatic  flame 
temperature  and  the  concentration  of  the  reactants.  To  be  more 
precisely,  on  one  hand,  the  dilution  effect  slows  all  kinds  of  reac¬ 
tions  (oxidation  and  pyrolysis),  leading  to  flame  thickening.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  lowering  of  the  concentration  of  the  reactants 
exerts  a  more  significant  effect  on  the  third  order  reaction,  which 
controls  CH3  recombination,  and  on  the  post  combustion  reactions. 
CH3  recombination  is  the  main  channel  of  C2H2  formation,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  other  heavier  compounds;  therefore,  its  slower  formation 
affects  the  entire  downstream  pyrolytic  network.  The  post  com¬ 
bustion  zone,  with  radical  recombination  and  CO  oxidation,  is  also 
very  sensitive  to  the  partial  pressure  of  the  species,  which  is  low¬ 
ered  significantly  by  dilution.  Therefore,  flame  thickening  can  be 
explained  by  also  taking  this  effect  into  account.  In  summary, 
flame  thickening  and  pyrolysis  depression  are  independent  effects 
of  dilution.This  peninsula  in  the  regime  diagram  is  absent  in  the 
other  counter-flow  feeding  condition  that  was  analyzed  in  relation 
to  the  other  MILD  combustion  conditions  [8,9].  This  difference  is 
due  to  the  effect  of  the  dilution  of  the  fuel  on  the  stoichiometric  va¬ 
lue  of  the  mixture  fraction  [22]  in  relation  to  the  frozen  tempera¬ 
ture  distribution.  The  higher  the  dilution,  the  higher  the  value  of 
the  stoichiometric  mixture  fraction,  as  indicated  by  Fig.  2.  In  this 
particular  feeding  condition,  the  shift  of  Zst  toward  a  higher  Z  value 
makes  the  Zst  correspond  to  an  even  higher  value  of  the  frozen  tem¬ 
perature,  as  also  indicated  by  Figs.  3  and  4.  Thus,  the  lowering  of 
the  adiabatic  flame  temperature  is  partially  compensated  for  by 
the  increase  of  the  frozen  temperature.  Conversely,  for  other  diffu¬ 
sive  controlled  conditions  analyzed  elsewhere  (Hot-Oxidant- 
Diluted-Fuel),  the  frozen  temperature  decreased  toward  higher 
mixture  fraction  values.  Therefore,  both  the  adiabatic  temperature 
decrease  and  the  frozen  temperature  lowering  occur  simulta¬ 
neously  so  that  the  autocatalytic  “classical”  diffusion  flame  cannot 
occur,  and  eventually,  only  the  autoigniting  solution  is  possible. 
Thus,  Hot-Oxidant-Diluted-Fuel  refers  to  conditions  that  allow 
a  significant  reactant  conversion  toward  oxidated  products  in 
autoigniting  conditions.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  conditions 
discussed  in  this  paper  (Hot-Fuel-Diluted-Fuel),  an  autoignitive  re¬ 
gime  is  present  but  only  corresponds  to  a  low  level  of  conversion. 
This  autoignitive  regime  has  to  be  considered  either  the  main  or 
the  secondary  regime  in  terms  of  conversion  in  connection  with 
the  fluid-dynamic.  Figure  6  indicates  the  autocatalytic  regime  dis¬ 
appears  beyond  a  quenching  threshold  level  whereas  the  autoigni¬ 
tive  regime  survives  and  eventually  intensifies.  A  quenching 
threshold  level  exists  for  various  feeding  conditions  and  the  shift 


from  autocatalytic  to  autoignitive  regime  is  affected  by  the  stretch 
rate  Even  though  the  autoigniting  solution  is  the  only  possible  be¬ 
yond  the  quenching  stretch  rate,  it  corresponds  always  to  a  fuel 
conversion  relatively  low.  Fuel  (hot  and  diluted)  diffuses  in  a  cold 
oxidant  medium;  therefore,  it  partially  converts  with  the  aid  of 
oxygen  that  it  meets  in  the  diffusion.  This  conversion  refers  to  a 
simple  hydrogen  extraction  through  H2  and  C2H6  formation  (as 
demonstrated  by  species  plots  not  reported  here)  enhanced  by 
faintly  exothermic  reactions,  similar  to  the  one  leading  to  the  heat 
release  curves  in  Figs.  3  and  4. 

This  type  of  process  must  mainly  be  considered  an  oxidative 
reforming  process  rather  than  a  simple  oxidation  one.  It  is  relevant 
in  the  preparation  of  the  more  effective  oxidation  process  that 
takes  place  afterwards.  In  this  respect,  it  is  also  important  with  re¬ 
gard  to  pollution  because  it  depresses  the  pyrolytic  recombination 
that  can  lead  to  the  formation  of  heavier  carbonaceous  products.  In 
contrast,  pyrolytic  recombination  is  relevant  when  fuel  undergoes 
a  high-temperature  conversion  in  the  absence  of  oxygen.  This  reac¬ 
tion  only  occurs  at  a  much  higher  temperature  relative  to  that  at 
which  low  conversion  activity  occurs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  pure 
pyrolytic  reforming  has  been  observed  at  temperature  above 
1900  K.  This  event  has  not  been  analyzed  in  detail  here  due  to  its 
irrelevance  in  the  analysis  of  the  MILD  combustion  process.  This 
irrelevance  is  clear  from  the  analysis  of  Fig.  9,  where  the  heat  re¬ 
lease  curve  related  to  the  recombination  species  C2H2  is  negligible. 
In  any  case,  it  is  clear  that  the  two  processes  are  not  contiguous  in 
the  regime  diagram  and  that  they  cannot  be  confused  with  one 
another. 

5.  Conclusions 

The  present  paper  concludes  the  overview  on  the  basic  possible 
steady  reactive  structures  that  can  occur  when  fuel  and  oxidant 
flows  variously  diluted  and  pre-heated  interact,  showing  the 
behavior  of  structures  in  the  last  fundamental  case,  identified  as 
Hot-Fuel-Diluted-Fuel  conditions. 

In  general,  the  results  obtained  in  these  Hot-Fuel-Diluted-Fuel 
conditions  are  consistent  with  and  extend  those  reported  in  the  lit¬ 
erature  for  Hot-Oxidant-Diluted-Fuel  [8],  Hot-Oxidant  and  Di- 
luted-Oxidant  [9,14]  conditions,  supporting  the  assertion  that 
these  inlet  parameters  are  a  suitable  choice  for  the  definition  of 
MILD  combustion.  Also  in  this  case,  maps  of  behavior  have  been 
built  up  on  the  basis  of  recognition  of  discriminative  features  that 
allow  for  identification  of  the  different  regime  of  combustion.lt  is 
worthwhile  to  note  that  the  maps  of  behavior  reported  in  the  anal¬ 
ysis  of  reactive  structures  are  related  to  local  conditions  that  occur 
in  a  MILD  combustion  chambers.  As  discussed,  inlet  temperature 
and  maximum  attainable  temperature  (i.e.  the  oxygen  concentra¬ 
tion  at  the  inlet  section)  reported  on  the  axes  can  be  related  to  local 
or  overall  initial  conditions  according  to  either  the  system  or  the 
control  volume  considered.  In  the  definition  of  MILD  combustion 
such  parameters  have  been  properly  chosen  to  univocally  identify 
the  initial  conditions  of  reactants.  Some  authors  prefer  to  consider 
the  recirculation  rate  I<v  [28,29]  in  place  of  inlet  temperature  to 
build  up  working  map  of  operative  burners,  where  I<v  is  defined 
as  the  ratio  between  the  recirculated  products  and  the  sum  of  fresh 
air  and  fuel  fed  to  the  combustion  system.  Thus,  I<v  is  a  more 
restrictive  parameter  that  does  not  allow  for  representation  from 
basic  point  of  view  the  effect  related  to  dilution.  On  the  other  hand, 
having  the  proper  indication  the  term  I<v  can  be  easily  related  to  in¬ 
let  temperature  of  the  system.  Indeed,  initial  temperature  of  mixed 
reactants  is  directly  related  to  the  recirculated  flow. 

An  additional  important  consideration  concerns  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  kinetic  mechanisms  available  in  literature  in  the  evalu¬ 
ation  of  fuel  oxidation  in  diluted  and  pre-heated  conditions.  It  has 
been  verified  across  various  conditions  that  kinetic  mechanisms 
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are  able  to  predict  the  general  behavior  of  systems  working  in 
these  conditions  [8].  In  this  sense,  they  do  not  need  further  valida¬ 
tion.  The  only  consideration  that  has  yet  to  be  examined  involves 
uncertainty  in  the  position  of  the  autoignition  threshold.  In  this 
case,  the  kinetic  mechanisms  cannot  be  considered  to  be  strictly 
equivalent  [26].  Their  tuning  in  the  temperature  range  of  MILD 
combustion  has  not  been  possible  thus  far  because  of  a  dearth  of 
experimental  results  in  these  working  conditions.  Only  recently 
have  experimental  results  been  obtained  in  a  tubular  flow  reactor; 
these  data  confirm  the  need  for  revising  the  different  ignition  path¬ 
ways  with  regards  to  their  competition  across  various  temperature 
ranges  [27]. 
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